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ABSTRACT 

A survey of 42 statewide assessment programs was 
conducted to determine: (1) The status of statewide assessment 
programs in the United States when classified by purpose, authority, 
methodology, and scope; (2) Are there any differences within these 
classifications for programs which are aimed primarily at state-level 
decision making as opposed to those designed primarily for local use; 
and (3) The primary types of measurement used by statewide assessment 
programs and the strengths and weaknesses of such models* Data was 
collected by requesting 53 state departments of education to send 
information and publications related to their statewide assessment 
activities. Materials received were checked against two nationwide 
descriptions of state assessment and or testing programs issued by 
Educational Testing Service in 1973* Some recommendations for future 
research include: the need for immediate research on the question of 
the most effective roles for statewide assessment programs in 
influencing state or local decision making, research needed on the 
procedures and techniques to widen availability of criterion 
referenced instruments, and research studies that will solve sc^e of 
the methodological problems facing state assessment programs* 
(Author/DEP) 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 



A, Need for the Study 

In the late 1960's, the nation's educational community began to hear a new 
term, "accountability." Since that time, this phrase has been loosely applied 
to a variety of philosophies and methodologies. But as coined by Leon Lessinger, 
the term was associated with a method trying to insure what he called the "three 
basic rights in education." In discussing Dr. Lessinger' s approach, John Bradenias 
noted: 

"The first right is the child's; the second, the taxpayer's; and 
the third, the school's. The child's right, said Dr. Lessinger, 
was 'to be taught what he needs to know' in order to be a productive 
and satisfied member of our society; the taxpayer's right, to be 
informed of the educational results produced by specific expendi- 
tures; and the right of the school, finally, was to draw on all 
the resources of the society..." (1) 

In meeting the goal of guaranteeing all children the right to acquire certain 
basic skills, Dr. Lessinger proposed a methodology which he called "an independent 
educational audit of educational results." While a variety of specific approaches 
has been suggested or adopted for implementing this methodology, one of the most 
consistent and pervasive has been the initiation of statewide programs of student 
assessment, that is, programs designed to measure, on a statewide basis, pupil 
achievement in designated priority areas. 

The spread of such programs has been phenomenally rapid and complete. According 
to Educational Testing Service'. <5 Center for Statewide Educational Assessment, all 
50 states plus the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico have 
reported assessment activities either as operational, in a developmental process 
or in a planning stage. (2) 
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The speed with which states have responded to the methodology of "accountability" 

has brought corresponding problems. As House, Rivers and Stuff lebeara point out, 

"Educational accountability is not easy to work with. Educational 
researchers have not produced tested standards and procedures for 
state accountability systems. But many states' legislatures have 
mandated that systems of accountability be implemented on a crash 
basis." (3) 

Gaps in the research base supporting statewide assessment prograjns ^re a critical 
problem. "Warehousing" of state assessment models and procedures by the ETS Center 
for Statewide Educational Assessment and the State Education Accountability Repository 
operated by the Wisconsin State Department of Educi^tion has led to a number of 
descriptive publications in the field. 

But as will be noted elsewhere in the paper, little research and development at the 
national level appears to be underway in major categories such as the development of 
alternati'^e modes for assessment instrumentation, methodology for achieving statewide 
consensus on the purposes and focus of assessment, the role of assessnient data in 
state or local policy development, more effective techniques for dissemination and 
utilization of assessment results and other areas of study essential to improvements 
in the design and operation of statewide assessment programs. 

It is hoped that this paper will be one step towards filling these gaps by providing 
a comparative survey of the status of selected aspects of statewide assessment programs 
as of the summer of 1974 and by suggesting several dimensions for needed research 
activity in the future. In addition, by highlighting some of the major differences 
between such programs, this study may be of use to state assessment directors in 
challenging their assumptions as to why and how they are operating the type of 
program chosen for implementation. Finally, the data may be of use to those few 
states who have not yet proceeded to the final implementation stage and who may yet 
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have an opportunity to compare their planning against national patterns in key areas 
such as the purposes for assessment progiams, the types of tests used, the domains 
selected for testing and so forth. 

B> Statement of the Problem 
The purpose of this paper is to answer the following questions: V?hat is the status 
of statewide assessment programs in the United States when classified by purpose, 
authority, methodology and scope? Are there differences within these classifications 
for programs which are aimed primarily at state-level decision-making as opposed to 
those designed primarily for local use? What are the primary types of measurement 
used by statewide assessment programs and what are the strengths and weaknesses of 
such approaches? 

C> Assumptions and Definitions 
As Frank Womer (4) found, there are a variety of definitions for statewide assessment 
currently in use. For the purpose of this paper, statewide assessment of student 
performance has been defined as "a comprehensive effort to gather statewide information 
on the status of student progress towards desired goals and/or objectives for the 
purpose of educational decision-making." (*) Given this definition, such decision-making 
may take place at either the state or local level. The significant variables are 
that the program be comprehensive, that it focus on statewide information, and that 
this information include student performance data on desired goals and/or objectives. 

Since much of this study is based on information found in documents published by 
State Departments of Education which describe their statewide assessment program, it 
is assumed that such publications represent accurate descriptions of what is taking 



(*) This definition is a modified version of the description adopted by the Oregon 
St^e Department of Education for its assessment programs. A report on the two year 
study which led the agency to its definition is contained in Indicators and Statewide 
Assessment , Cooperative Accountability Project, Denver, Colorado, March 1974. 
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taking place in each state. While some verfication was obtained when other sources 
describing specific state programs appeared to conflict with the states' reports, 
there was no attempt made to observe assessment operations personally in each state 
or to contact other agencies for an independent report on program details. 

D. Limitations and Related Research 
Given the national scope c/ this study, several limitations were adopted in order to 
keep the paper within manageable bounds. If literature was available on certain aspects 
of assessment, it was assumed that these topics did not represent gaps in the awareness 
of researchers about the need for study in this area. Generally, the availability of 
such writings was used as a major criterion for delimiting the scope of the study. 
For this reason, the limitations of the study are presented in concert with a review 
of related research. 

One cautionary note shoMld be observed. The availability of writings on a particular 
topic does not necessarily mean that research per se has been conducted in that area. 
Although the author gave only a cursory review to articles outside the primary focus 
of the paper, a general impression was gained that most of the writings appear to be 
based on philosohical or emotional concerns as opposed to empirical results. The 
whole dimension of accountability and assessment still remains substantially open 
to the educational research community. 

The first limitation adopted was the decision not to argue either the disadvantages or 



advantages of the accountability movement. Readers interested in this suB^^ec.t will 



find an overwhelming amount of literature available through ERIC or other bibliographii 



Second, the study does not intend to assess the merits of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress nor debate the pros and cons of state assessment programs as a 




\ 



sources. 
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general phenomena. The former area is covered by such writers as Beymer (5), Find- 
ley (6), and Conaway (7), with the latter field described by authors such as 
Buchmiller. (8) Again, a cursory review of literature along this dimension revealed 
many articles, but only a f3w appear to be directed towards experimental or evaluative 
results. 

Third, the paper does not provide an indepth review of the legislation establishing 
state assessment programs. An annual survey of this nature has been available since 
1972 under the auspices of the Cooperative Accountability Project. (9) 

Fourth, the study is not intended to provide evaluation of any single state assessment 
program. . In fact, all findings in the study are presented as summary results and 
variables related to specific states are not identified as such. Evaluation of state- 
wide assessment programs is a recently emerging field in educational research and has 
been a topic proposed for study at meetings of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation. For those interested in this field, one of the first such studies given national 
distribution is the review of the Michigan assessment program by House, Rivers and 
Stufflebeam. (10) 

Fifth, the study does not examine the types of information collected by state assessment 
programs on student, school or community variables for the purpose of helping to explain 
student testing restilts. According to a recent survey by Educational Testing Services' 
Center for Statewide Educational Ass essment , (11) all states collect and report suc?i 
correlates. The data is so extensive that it would warrant a separate study in its own 
right. Preliminary reviews of the extent of variables collected and their potential use 
for decis jn-making have been provided by Campbell (12) and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. (13) 
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In addition to- the limitations suggested by the availability of related literature, 
two other decisions wsre made which affect the dimensions of this study. 

* 

First, states were not included in the reported results unless they had an assess-^ 
ment program actually in operation by spring of 1974. This excluded some nine states 
still in the planning stage. 

Second, states were eliminated if a review of their program showed that it did not 
fit the definition of "assessment" as nro^ented earlier in this paper. That is, 
the program must be comprehensive, focus on statewide information and include student 
performance data related to desired goals and objectives. Two states were found to 
meet the first two criteria, but to not collect data on student performance. Instead, 
they carried out their assessment by asking various categories of people what they 
thought should be the focus for state educational efforts. No effort was made by 
these states to initiate measurement activities: to see if these expectations were 
actually being achieved. These two states were subsequently eliminated from the 
findings. 

E. Summary 

This chapter has attempted to document the purposes behind the study, to outline the 
statement of the problem, to provide definitions and assumptions and to describe 
the limitations of the study primarily through a review of related research. Chapter 
II shall describe the procedures used to collect data and the categories of program 
dimensions included in the analysis. Chapter III will review the findings of the 
paper, with Chapter IV focusing on recommendations for future research. 
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CHAPTER II: PROCEDURES 

Data collection for this paper was initiated in the spring of 1972 with a personal 
letter to the planning and evaluation director of each State. Department of Education 
throughout the country and to corresponding officials in the District of Columbia, 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. These individuals were asked to describe their 
assessment program (or plans) and to furnish copies of any documents available on the 
state assessment effort. This initial survey of materials was incorporated into a 
preliminary study analyzing eight state assessment models. (14) Part of this work 
has been incorporated into the conceptual base of the current investigation. 

This initial survey was followed by a similar letter to each state department in the 
winter of 1974. In all, some 300 documents were received and reviewed as a basis 
for the current analysis. 

Materials received from each state were checked against the Educational Testing Services^ 
1973 survey of state assessment programs (15) and national review of state testing 
programs. (16) Where discrepancies occurred in the material furnished by the state 
for these two national publications and the documents furnished to the author, a personal 
phone c \1 was placed to the state assessment director or planning and evaluation admini- 
strator. In all, thirteen states were contacted by phone during the late spring and 
early summer of 1974 to verify program details. 

Four descriptive! categories were developed for analysis of the materials: purpose and 
use of the program; basis of authority; type of measurement and population design; and 
scope of the program. 
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Within each category, several questions were posed dealing with aspects of assessment 
progranis thought common to most states. Some questions were suggested by variables 
reported in the 1973 ET3 Survey of Statewide Assessment Programs (17) and/or the 
1973 Review of State Testing Programs. (18) Other questions (such as those dealing 
with the uses of assessment data and the types of measurement) were chosen by the 
author in the hopes that such information might provide clues for future research of 
the type desired by House, Rivers and Stufflebeam. (19) 

All of the questions were stated as explicitly as possible in order to allow for un- 
ambiguous classification during the review of state materials. In most cases, the 
phrasing of the questions led to a "forced choice" response which limited the degree 
of subjectivity involved.* Table I identifies the analysis questions contained in 
each of the four categories. 

Each state's material was then reviewed and a sheet was prepared for each recording 
how that program corresponded to the analysis questions. As noted earlier, 11 of the 
53 states and territories originclly contacted were excluded because they did not meet 
the study's criteria. The results from the remaining 42 states were then tabulated 
and summarized, with findings reported in Chapter III. 

A second round of review was then undertaken to separate the responses to analysis 
questions of those states whose primary purpose was to produce data for state-level 
decision-making as opposed to those whose primary purpose was to generate information 
for use by local, participating schools. After compiling the data for each category. 
Fisher's ^ Test of Significant Differences for iJncorrelated Proportions was applied to 
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* In most cases, the analysis questions could be answered with no ambiguity by referring 
to explicit statements in the state's own publications or to information provided by the 
state to the two national surveys cited earlxer. In those few cases where the answer 
was not obvious, the author contacted the state's assessment personnel by phone and 
asked how they would classify their program. The validity of the data is thus assumed 
to be fairly high. 
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TABLE I: ANALYSIS QUESTIONS BY CATEGORY* 



CATEGORY 



ANALYSIS QUESTIONS 



I: PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 



USES OF THE DATA 
PROVIDED BY THE 
PROGRA>I 



Is the primary purpose of the program to furnish 
data for state-level decision-making or for deci- 
sion-making by local, participating schools? 

Does the assessment program propose to measure 
progress towards state educational goals adopted 
by the State governing board or legislature? 

Does the assessment program propose to predict an 
expected level of performance for students in 
participating school districts and then report 
actual results as a comparison to this prediction? 

^''^Is the data from the assessment program reportedly 
used for selecting priorities which are then used 
as the basis for allocating state or federal funds? 

Is the assessment program intended to produce in- 
formation which is used to compare performance be- 
tween districts? 



Is the data from the assessment program reportedly 
used to establish priorities for the allocation of 
funds under Title III of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act. 



II: BASIS OF AUTHORITY Is the state's assessment program mandated by the 

State Legislature? 

Does the state education agency (or state law) re- 
quire local school districts to participate in 
the program? 



* Two additional important categories of questions were originally considered for the 
study. These were questions dealing with the administrative design for such programs 
and questions dealing with the analysis and reporting designs, A cursory review of 
the state assessment documents showed such variation in whether this fype of informa- 
tion was made available (and if so, in what detail) that the author decided not to 
attempt analysis along these two dimensions. Both topics warrant additional studies 
and include a variety of problem areas of concern to current assessment administrators, 

** This question exempted resource decisions made under Title III of the Elementary 

and Secondary education Act as this variable was specifically identified in another 
question. 

o 12 
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TABLE I: Continued 



CATEGORY ANALYSIS QUESTIONS 



III: TYPES OF MEASUREMENT Does the state rely primarily on the administration 

ot commercially-available, norm-referenced j standar- 
dized tests? 



Does the state rely primarily on the assessment 
exercises developed by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress? 

Does the state rely primarily on criterion-referenced 
instruments other than those provided by NAEP? 

Does the state rely wxi an "eclectic" measurement 
model, using a mix of norm-referenced, objective or 
criterion-referenced tests, or other sources of data 
on student performance? 

POPULATION DESIGN Does the state test all children at specified grade 

levels? 



Does the state test a sample of children at specified 
grade levels? 

Does the state use a "mixed" design, testing all 
children in some grades and a sample of students in 
others? 



IV: SCOPE OF PROGRAM 



At what age or grade levels does the state administer 
tests? 

Does the state test only in the cognitive domain? 

Does the state test only in the affective domain? 

Does the state test in both the cognitive and affec- 
tive domains? 

In what cognitive areas does the state administer 
tests? 

In what aspects of the affective domain does the 
state administer tests.? 

Does the state test in the psychomotor domain? 
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determine whether any of the differences could be classified as '^statistically 
significant" (assuming a ratio of 1,96 at the ,05 level of confidence)* These , 
findings are explained in Chapter III. 

Finally, the author divided the state score sheets into the four major types of 
measurement contained in category III and reviewed the state response for each* 
A major purpose of this review was to determine whether the type of measurement 
chosen appeared to be producing the type of data needed by the state in meeting its 
formal purposes for initiating a statewide assessment progra.^ From this analysis 
(and narrative information provided in the state documents), a statement on the 
strengths and weaknesses of each measurement type was generated. It should be 
recognized that this section of the paper represents the author *s own viewpoint 
and the results may or may not be compatible with the opinions of statewide assessment 
personnel. 

This chapter has outlined the methods used to collect and analyze data. Chapter 
III will report on study findings. 
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CHAPTER III: FINDINGS 

This chapter is divided into three parts corresponding to the three questions listed 
in the statement of the problem. Part I discusses findings relative to the status 
of statewide assessment programs in the United States when classified by purpose, 
authority, methodology and scope • Part II discusses whether differences occurred 
in these classifications for states whose primary purpose was to produce information 
for state-level decision-making as opposed to those primarily serving the decision- 
making nefeds of local schools • Part III looks at the primary types of measurement 
used by state assessment programs and attempts to identify some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of each type, A summary of findings will be presented at the end of 
each part. 

Part I; Status of Programs by Four Major Classifications 

As noted in the discussion on study procedures, twenty-lwo analysis questions were 
generated and dividad into four major classifications for the purpose of determining 
the current status of statewide assessment programs. Each of these will be discussed 
in turn. 

Purpose and Use 

Of the 42 states included in the study, 28 states (or 67%) of the population indi- 
cated that their primary purpose was to develop information to be used for decision- 
making at the state level. The remaining 14 states conducted their statewide pro- 
grams primarily to produce data of dse to local, participating schools.* Findings 
relevant to, the uses to which states put their assessment information are shown in 
Table II, It is interesting to note that except for one analysis question, less 



* The ETS Center survey (20) in 1973 showed exactly the same pattern even though 
that report included 24 states which were still in a planning mode. Apparently, 
those states which actually implemented their program during 1974 were consistent 
in sticking to the purposes indicated a year earlier. 

15 
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TABLE II: USES OF STATEWIDE ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS 



PERCENT OF 42 STATES 
ANALYSIS QUESTION ANSWERING "YES" 



Does the assessment program propose to measure 29% 
progress towards state educational goals adopted 
by the State governing Board or Legislature? 

Does the assessment program propose to predict 10% 

an expected level of performance for students 

in participating school districts and then 

report actual results as a comparison to this 

prediction? 

Is the data from the assessment program reportedly 14% 

used for selecting priorities which are then used 

as the basis for allocating state or federal funds? * 

Is the assessment program intended to produce 17% 
information which is used to compare the performance 
of the districts with each other? 

Is the data from the assessment program reportedly used 69% 
to establish priorities under Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act? 



*This question exempted Title III ,ESEA* allocation decisions since that specific 
program was identified in a separate question. 
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than 30% of the states responded "yes" to any of the variables chosen for study. 
Why? 

An obvious response might be that the wrong questions were asked, or that those 
included were stated in the wrong way. On the other hand, this set represents a 
fairly common list of the types of uses which are frequently cited as justification 
for initiating assessment programs. The general impression is given that while 
states may be clear on why they initiated the program (legislative pressure, fed- 
eral requirements, response to the "accountability" movement), they are less clear 
about the specific types of decisions they will make once the information is available. 
House, Rive i and Stufflebeam (21) made this same observation in their evaluation 
of the Michigan state assessment program when they found difficulty in ider.tifying 
decisions that resulted from the availability of the data. "Perhaps our most unex- 
pected finding is that the assessment program has little apparent value for any 
major group," (22) they concluded. 

Several other observations on the data can be made, A significant number of the 42 
states (69%) reported that they are now usir^g their statewide assessment program for 
the purpose of establishing priorities for fundin^ as required under Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, This appears to be a positive step 
since it indicates that many states have chosen not to finance (and subject schools 
and students to) a separate type of assessment activity to meet this federal require- 
ment. In addition, the discretionary nature of Title III ESEA is intended to allow 
states to use the morey to meet needs specific to their locale, and problem areas 
identified through state assessment programs are a logical focus for the development 
of improved manageme-it or instructional techniques. 
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However, once Title III, ESEA is exempted as a type of resource-allocation decision, 
only 14% of the states provided evidence of making any other types of decisions on 
the distribution of state or federal funds as a result of the assessment data. The 
percentage of states using assessment data for resource allocation decisions might 
have been higher had the criteria for this question not been that states must either 
report making a specific type of allocation decision (such as setting priorities 
for Title I of ESEA or awarding state funds to districts whose assessment scores 
showed a certain pattern) or showed evidence of having adopted internal decision- 
making machinery using assessment data for the allocation of funds either to programs 
within the State Department or to local schools. This area remains one in which 
further study is needed. 

Discrepancies on the specific focus of decision-tnaking occurred in eight states who 
specified resource-allocation as an outcome of assessment on the material submitted 
for the ETS Center survey. (23) However, publications issued by the states themselves 
did not refer to this type of use. Phone calls to these states indicated that while 
they "intended" to use their assessment data in this manner, they had not yet built 
any internal procedures to assure that it happened. They were hoping that the assess- 
ment data would be useful, but they had no specific plans for insuring that tne infor- 
mation impacted on appropriate decision-makers. 

The relationship between assessment results and actual decision-making is a crucial 
factor in the eventual viability of such programs. The factors which have either 
supported or inhibited the effective use of assessment data need to be identified 
and models and procedures developed which other states may adopt to increase the 
effectiveness of their investment in assessment. 
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Basis of Authority 

Two questions were posed in this category-one dealing with whether the program had been 
mandated by a state legislature and the other focusing on whether the state (either 
by law or by State Department regulation) required participation in the program by 
local school districts. 

On the first dimension, it was found that 12 states (or 29%) of those actually having 
initiated a program by spring of 1974 had done so under statutory requirement of 
their legislature. Thirteen states (31%) required participation by local schools. 
It was not determined whether this participation was mandated by the legislature or 
was simply a state agency regulation. The sanctions against districts which chose 
not to participate were also not specified. 

Methodology 

Two categories of questions were generated along this dimension - one set dealing 

with the type of measurement adopted by the state and the second dealing with the 

population design selected. Based on the author's previous study, (24) four primary 

types of measurement were selected for analysis and are defined below along with the 

peicentage of states relying primarily on the use of that approach. 

Standardized Stu-^ent performance results are secured 52% 

through administration of standardized, 
norm-referenced test instruments avail- 
able from a commercial publisher; 

national Assessment Student performance is determined through 14.5% 

the use of assessment exercises developed 
by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP); 

Objective Reference Student performance is detennined through 28.5% 

the use of objectives selected by the state 
and measured by instruments designed to show 
the number of students scoring correctly on 
the objectives. States relying primarily 
on the NAEP material (which is also a type 
of objective reference test) are excluded 
from this category; 
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Eclectic Student performance is not judged against 5% 

a single source of objectives, but data is 
collected through a variety of means in- 
cluding student scores on" tests administered 
within the state for other purposes. Both 
norm-referenced and objective reference 
instruments may ba used. 

It is interesting to note that when both the National Assessment and Objective 

Reference types are combined, 43% of the forty-two states are now using some type 

of objective-reference instrument as their primary method of measurement. This is 

up slightly since 1973 when only 40.5% of the states reported the use of such 

instruments on the ETS Center survey. (25) 

In looking at the question of population design, the study was exp^ected to show 
whether states tend to use a sampling procedure in their assessment program, test 
all of the children in the state at specified grade levels, or use both a sample 
and total population approach. 

The findings indicate that the majority of states (64%) rely on a sampling approach; 
31% test all of the children in specified grade levels and 5% use a combination 
of the two designs. 

Scope of the Program 
Three types of questions were posed within this category dealing with the age or 
grade level of students tested; the domains (cognitive, affective, or psychomotor) 
within which states test; and the specific subject matter included in state assess- 
ment programs. 

It was tound that most states tend to design their programs by grade level (as op- 
posed to student age) so all state findings were converted to a grade basis (in 
areas of doubt, a phone call was placed to the particular state to determine the 
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grades in which the majority of their students were tested). The findings for 
this dimension are reported in Table III. The most popular grades for testing 
were found to be grades 4, 8 and 11. In justifying these decisions, many states 
alluded to the fact that they did not have sufficient resources to test at all 
grade levels and thus preferred to design their assessment program to secure a 
status report on student performance at periods normally corresponding to the end 
of primary instruction, the beginning of high school and the termination (or close 
to termination) of secondary schooling. 

In looking at the domains within which states tested, it was found that: 
41 percent of the states measure only within the cognitive domain; 

7 percent test only in the affective domain; 
43 percent assess in both the cognitive and affective domain; 
2 percent test only in the psychomotor domain; 
7 percent assess student performance in all three domains. 
Thus the major focus of state assessment programs is to test in both the cognitive 
and affective areas, with assessment only of cognitive skills running a very close 
second . 

A third category of questions within this classification dealt with the specific 
subject mat c in which tests are administered. In looking at the affective 
area, it was found that the majority of states focused on student attitudes towards 
school, with attitudes towards self, home or community running significantly behind. 
No breakdown was available on skill areas assessed in the psychomotor domain. 
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In the cognitive area, it was found that states conduct testing programs in some 
18 separate fields, with mathematics and reading by far the most popular. The 
results of this finding are presented in Table IV • 



Summary of Part I 

Part I of this chapter has reported the findings on twenty-two analysis questions 
designed to determine the current status of statewide assessment programs when 
classif i -»d by purpose and use, authority, methc-^ology and scope. Significant 
findings include: 

• The majority of states have initiated these programs to produce 
information for state-level decision-making; 

The majority of scates use their assessmont programs to establish 
priorities for the allocation of funds under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

• Less than a third of the states report making decisions as a 
result of their assessment data in other areas of use frequently 
cited as justification for the initiation of statewide assessment 
programs. 

• Twelve states (29%) have assessment programs mandated by state 
legislatures and 31% of the states require participation of 
loc^l schools. 

The majority of states (52%) rely on a standardized, norm-referenced 
type of measurement in their assessment program, although 43% of the 
states rely primarily on some type objective-referenced instrumentation. 

• The majority of states (64%) use a sampling approach in selecting their 
student population, with 31% testing all children in the state in 
specified grades. 

• States test pupils in all grades running from kindergarten through 
samples draun .to represent "young adults/* However, the preference 
tends to be for assessing student performance in grades 4, 8 and 11. 

• States test pupils iu all three of the domains - cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor. States preferred to test either in both the cogni- 
tive and affective areas (43%) or cognitive only (41%). 

• Assessment programs are operating in 18 subject matter fields within 
the cognitive domain, with heavy preference shown for reading (81% of 
states test in this field) and mathematics (78% of states assess in 
this subject) . 
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Part II: Differences Between State-Oriented and Locally-Oriented Programs 

As reported in Part I, 67% of the 42 states reported that the major focus of their 
program was to serve stete-level informational needs, while the remaining states in- 
dicated their primary puiposo was to produce data of use to local, participating 
schools. 

Is this difference in purpose also reflected in results obtained by the two groups on 
other analysis questions? The answer is frankly dependent on whether the reader wants 
to insist that such differences be ''statistically significant" for a study involving 
only 42 participants, 

\fliile "actual" differences were observed on almost all of the analysis questions, only 
one of the items (the question dealing with types of measuremant) turned out to be 
statistically different at the .05 level of confidence when correlated using either 
Fisher's -2 Test of Differences for Uncorrelated Proportions or chi square analysis. Since 
techniques for correlating results for such small samples arp limited, the "actual" 
differences found in the data between the two types of programs are still reported. 
Further research and/or the application of more effective statistical procedures will 
be needed before the reader should view this portion of the study as other than 
"interesting" (as opposed to "conclusive"). 

Use 

The findings in this category (with one exception) are what might be expected. State- 
oriented programs more often use their assessment results for setting priorities under 
Title III of ESEA, use the results to measure state adopted goals, and use the results 
to influence allocation of state or federal funds. Locally-oriented programs, on the 
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other hand, are irore frequently designed so the results can be used to compare one 
district against another. No difference was observed between the two groups in the 
use of programs designed to provide both ''predictive'' and "actual" scores for districts. 
This last finding is somewhat surprising since this type of approach is frequently 
justified as producing data of specific use to participating districts. 

Authority 

This dimension also developed as expected. State-oriented programs more frequently re- 
quire local district participation and are more frequently established by legislative 
mandate (21% as opposed to 7%). As a comment on this factor, the author was told by 
several assessment directors that while legislators have sometimes required statewide 
assessment programs under the guise of improving state-level decision-making, actual 
operation of the program has revealed such legislators to really be primarily interested 
in the test results of specific districts. This potential mis-match between public 
purpose and private interest is another area worthy of future research. 

Methodology 

As noted earlier, this category revealed the only statistically significant difference 
between those programs designed primarily to produce data for use by participating 
districts as opposed to those programs aimed primarily at state-level decision-making. 
It was found that locally-oriented programs used the standardized, norm-referenced 
type of measurement much more frequently (86% of the time as compared to only 36% 
by state-oriented programs). Using Fisher's 2 Test of Differences for Uncorrelated 
Proportions, this ^correlation turned out to be 3.06 (1.96 is needed at the .05 level 
of confidence). This result was not too surprising. Given the cost of developing 
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alternative instruments and the larger number of districts usually included in the 
locally-oriented programs, it may not be feasible for this group of states to move 
wholesale to criterion-referenced approaches. However, the national debate over the 
value of standardized, norm-referenced instrumentation might lead one to expect more 
than only 2 states with a local orientation to be using a criterion-referenced ap- 
proach^ Research into why states with a local orientation to their assessment program 
are not moving more rapid] y to criterion-referenced instrumentation would be useful. 

In terras of population design, 82% of state-oriented programs used a sampling approach, 
while 72% of locally-oriented programs tested all children in the state in specified 
grades. Only state-oriented programs used both approaches simultaneously (i^e,, sam- 
pling in some grade levels and testing all children in others). 

Scope 

In looking at grades to be tested, it was assumed that since locally-oriented programs 
overwhelmingly use norm-referenced instruments, the pattern would show such states con- 
centrating on the elementary grades. This assumption was based on the fact that most 
local schools test with such instruments more frequently in the elementary grades 
than in high school. Also, proponents of standardized, norm-referenced Instrunents 
have argued that there is more national agreement on objectives for basic skills develop- 
ment in the elementary grades than for other gr<ade levels. The assumption was proven 
invalid. Table V shows the distribution between the two groups for each grade, K-12. 

Locally-oriented programs tended more often to ccr.auct testing in the junior high and 
secondary grades with the exception of the fourth grade which was a preferred testing 
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TABLE V: GRADES TESTED REPORTED BY STATE V.S. LOCALLY-ORIENTED PROGRAMS * 



STATE-ORIENTED LOCALLY-ORIENTED 
PROGRAMS (N-28) PROGRAMS (N-14) 



K 


7% 


0% 


1 


11% 


21% 


2 


21% 


7% 


3 


32% 


29% 


4 


68% 


43% 


5 


25% 


36% 


6 


29% 


29% 


7 


32% 


29% 


8 


29% 


57% 


9 


18% 


36% 


10 


7% 


21% 


11 


32% 


50% 


12 


21% 


36% 



* Since most states conduct teste in more than one grade, the percentages in each 
column total more than 100% 



grade by ^ majority of all states. Only state-oriented programs conducted assess- 
ment of young adults (usually defined as age 18-21), with 5% of such* states testing 
this population. 

A different distribution also was generated when the variable of domain to be tested 
was examined. These results are shown in Table VI. As noted, state-oriented programs 
were much more likely to test only cognitive areas, while the major pattern in locally- 
oriented programs was to focus on both cognitive and affective domains. 
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TABLE VI: TESTING DOMAINS REPORTED BY STATE V.S. LOCALLY-ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



DOMAIN 


STATE-ORIEKTED 
PROGRAM (N-28) 


J 

LOCALLY-ORIENTED 
PROGRAM (N-14) 


COGNITIVE ONLY 


46% 


29% 


AFFECTIVE ONIA 


4% 


15% 


PSYCHOMOTOR 
ONLY 


4% 


0% 


ALL rjMAINS 


It 


14% 


COGNITIVE AND 
.^FECTIVE ONLY 


39% 


42% 



In looking at the affective area, no differences were observed in the two groups 
in terms of whether they choose to focus on school-related attitudes or self-home- 
community attitudes. 

Little difference in the range of subject matter tested was observed in the two 
groups. State-oriented groups tested in 16 fields while localiy-oriented programs 
tested in 15. However, some variation did occur when the specific subject matter 
was examined. 
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TABLE VII: SUBJECT MATTER* TESTED BY STATE V.S. LOCALLY-ORIENTED PROGRAM 



SUBJECT MATTER STATE-ORIENTED (N-28) LOCALLY-ORIENTED (N-14)' 



Mathematics 


75% 


78% 


Reading 


89% 


64% 


Science 




J 1 /o 


Social Studies 


25% 


43% 


Career Education 




14% 


English 


21% 


36% 


Language Arts 


11% 


21% 


Writ:ing 


11% 


21% 


Aptitude 


11% 


21% 



*Only those subjects in which at least 10% of the states initiated testing are 
included. 

As shown in Table VII, state-oriented programs showed a far greater emphasis on the 
field of reading than did locally-oriented programs. It may be the latter feel their 
local districts already have access to reading data through district testing programs. 
On the other hand, it may be that state-oriented programs have been more sensitive 
to the public pressure to determine ^'whether Johnny can read." Locally-oriented 
programs generally showed a wider span of interest in their selection of field of 
testing, indicating that perhaps this type of program is used by participating schools 
for the purpose of curricula-wide diagnosis. 

The spread of subject matter areas covered by locally-oriented programs may also be 
a function of their more frequent selection of commerc-U^lly-produced norm- referenced 
instruments in that they choose to use all of the subtests available from such sources. 
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Summary 

With few exceptions, this section of the study suggested that there may be differences 
on the analysis questions between those states who orient their program towards 
state-level decision-making and those intending to produce information for local 
school use. The availability of conclusive findings was hampered by the small sample 
involved. In almost all cases, these tentative differences were **true** to the particu- 
lar purpose indicated; that is, the differences recorded for state-oriented programs 
were those which one would expect if the program were truly aimed at state-level acti- 
vities. In this regard, it can be assumed that states have tried rather conscientiously 
to select the methodology, population design, scope of testing and so forth best suited 
to the overall purpose of their assessment program. Findings included: 

• State-level-aimed programs tend to use their data for setting Title 
III ESEA priorities, for determining progress tox^ards state goals and 
for influencing the allocation of state or federal funds. 

• Locally-oriented programs were more often designed to allow for com- 
parison between districts. 

• State-oriented programs were more frequently mandated by the legislature 
and more often require local district participation. 

• Programs designed to produce information for statewide decision-making 
rely most frequently (57%) on criterion-referenced models of measurement. 

• Locally-oriented programs almost always (86%) use the standardized, norm- 
referenced type of measurement and only 2% of these states use any form of 
ob j ec t ive-re f erenced ins trumen t . * 

• The overwhelming majority (86%) of state-aimed programs rely on a sampling 
approach, while 72% of all locally-oriented programs test all children in 
the state in specified grades. 

• Locally-oriented programs do not concentrate their testing in the eleirentary 
grades where standardized norm-referenced instruments are more usually 
employed. Instead, they tend to test (in rank order) grades 8, 11, 4, 9 and 5. 



* This was the only finding where the difference between the two types of programs was 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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State-aimed programs, on the other hand, test most frequently in grade 
4 (86%), with grades 11, 7 and 3 running a distant second. 

• State-oriented programs were also more likely to test only in the cogni- 
tive domain (46%), while programs producing Infcrmation primarily for 
local schools preferred to assess both cognitive and affective areas (42%). 

• State-oriented programs concentrate most heavily on the assessment of 
reading (89%), while only 64% of the locally-aimed programs test in this 
field. 

Locally-oriented programs, on the other hand, show a much wider span of 
interest in selecting their curricula areas, with over 40% of these states 
assessing in mathematics, reading, science, and social studies. 

Part III; Strengths and Weaknesses of Four Types of Measurement 

A re-examination of the state responses x^hen grouped by the type of measurement employed 
offered some clues as to the apparent strengths or weaknesses of each approach. A 
review of the states' own assessment material also produced additional insights, as 
did discussions during the phone interviews. 

In general, however, these findings must be labeled as "tentative" and "Inconclusive." 
The major difficulty in securing significant results in this dimension was the states' 
own inability to specify exactly what types of decisions they x^ished to make as a result 
of their assessment effort. Measurement modes, of themselves, are not inherently "good" 
or "bad." They can only be judged so if they are oi. are not producing the type of 
information desired by the program administrators and audiences. Until these parties 
are more precise about exactly what information they want, only limited and subjective 
analysis can be expected in this field. 



Standardized; As noted before, this type of measurement was most likely to be utilized 

by assessment programs reportedly producing information for local district use. A series 

of strengths were thus found, as follows; 

• The instruments (or type of instrument) are familiar to a large number of 
local school pe rsonnel * These personnel already have experience in bo th 
administering and interpreting this mode of testing and conceivably, are 
thus more likely to know the dimensions of decisions which can be made with 
the test results. 
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• Large numbers of children can be assessed for relatively low and knom 
cost* Remember, these states are more likely to be testing all children 
in the state at specified grade levels. 

• A wide range of technically validated and reliable instruments are avail- 
able in a span of curricula areas. Schools wanting data from the state 
program do not need to wait until special instruments are developed. 

• States reported the ability to reach rather easy and rapid decioions on 
the choice of instruments. Since objectives were already predetermined 
by the test manufacturers, considerable time and effort was not needed 
to try to achieve statewide agreement on what was or should be the major 
focus of schooling curricula. 

Several weaknesses were also noted: 

• States found it more difficult to initiate assessments in emerging priority 
areas such as citizensMp or to assess skills on an inter-disciplinary basis. 
Since the production of testing devices is an expensive undertaking, com- 
mercial test publishers are understandably hesitant about preparing standar- 
dized, nationally-normed instruments which may be used in only one or two 
states. 

• States reported that there was increasing dialogue as to whether such in- 
struments were, in fact, focusing on the highest priority skills and know- 
ledges. The growing debate over whether norm-referenced tests do not ulti- 
mately lead to the rejection of items which "every student should know," is 
of particular concern to those states still solely dependent on such modes 
of measurement. At least five of the states now using the norm-referenced 
model reported that they were either discussing or in fact actually planning 
to begin development of criterion-referenced instruments. 

• Some states also indicated that they felt an essential outcome from statewide 
assessment - the ability to get large numbers of people to discuss what should 
be the purposes of schooling - had been lost when they decided to rely on the 
norm-referenced model. They noted that since the design of objectives was 
not required by this approach, their program had not contributed much to a 
clarification of the public's expectations of schooling. 

National Assessment Model: A surprising result of the study was the documentation of 

the degree to which the National Assessment of Educational Progress has influenced the 

assessment programs of individual states. While only six states were actually relying 

primarily on NAEP objectives and test instruments, it was found that an additional 

ten states reported using some of the objectives or test items in their own 
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criterion-referenced program development. Eight more states reported using either 
NAEP administration procedures, sampling plan, measurement materials, or dissemination 
documents as models for activities in their own program. Strengths reported for 'this 
model were as follows: 

• The program has produced criterion-referenced instruments in areas 
where individual states say they would not have had the resources 
to develop their own, such as citizenship and music. 

The model has made instruments available for populations not easily 
measured through the standardized, norm-referenced approach, i.e., 
17 year olds and "young adults*" 

• The model has been useful to states who wanted to be able to compare 
their state or di.qtrict results against national results, but were 
also committed to the use of criterion-referenced instrumentation. 



Three kinds of ciiticisms or weaknesses were reported for this model, however. 

• NAEP releases only half of its objectives and test items in a 
subject matter for state use. ^^ile an understandable policy 
for the national program, it limits the coverage which can 

be achieved by an individual state. 

• States which rely primarily on NAEP material must necessarily use 
NAEP objectives, and again these may not cover areas thought to be 
priorities in a particular state. Some states report overcoming 
this difficulty by adding a small percentage (usually no more than 
25%) of their own objectives to those received from NAEP. States have 
not reported finding a method for scheduling their assessment activities 
at times and in years other than those specified by NAEP unless they 

do not wish to make national comparisons. 

States using the NAEP objectives and test items are also dependent 
on the overall quality of the national program. When a poor test 
is developed in a particular field (as has been charged in the case 
of NAEP's recent social studies assessment), the state has no alterna- 
tive available. In addition, cuts in the NAEP budget or staff (as has 
been witnessed in 1973-74) also limits the states' programs. 

Objective-Referenced ; iui increasing number of states appear to be moving towards 
the development of their objective-referenced measurement model. In most cases 
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these tests are still in the formative or experimental stage and it is too 
early to make definitive evaluations on the effectiveness of this approach. 
However, some comments can be made at this time. 

• The major strength of this model appears to be the states' ability tc 
decide for itself what are the critical skills, knowledges and attitudes 
for their locale. States thus report that they expect the consumers 

of the program data to have far greater confidence and interest in 
the assessment results. 

The development of such models has been found by states to be an 
effective vehicle for launching statewide dialogue on what should 
be the expected outcomes of schooling. Since statewide assessment 
programs were initiated primarily as a methodology for achieving 
"accountability," this is seen as a definite plus. 

States report that they also see this model as leading to a more 
humane and responsible attitude towards education, i.e., to focus 
on what every pupil should (or does) know, as opposed to focusing 
primarily on areas where there are differences in student performance. 

Some problems have been encountered, however, which must be classix^ed tentatively 
as "weaknesses." 

• The development of criterion-referenced instruments tailored to a 
single state's needs is a costly and time-consuming enterprise. Adopting 
this model usually means that states have been able to assess in only 
one or two subject matter areas a year. They report growing concern 
that the financers of assessment and the potential audience will become 
discouraged with both the cost and the slowness with which a comprehensive, 
multi-subject-matter program can be developed. 

• Questions of the reliability and validity of state-developed instruments 
are already being raised. While research on this dimension is in its 
infancy, there is some evidence that this may become a major problem. ^^"^ 

States moving to adoption of this model report the need for an extensive 
"education" program for both professional school personnel and the general 
public to insure that results are disseminated and understood correctly. 

Methodology required to implement some aspects of this model are also 
lacking and few states expect to have the R&D funds necessary to fill 
these gaps. Of particular concern is the development of instrumentation 
in the affective domain, the identification of methods needed to assess 
objectives in an "applied" or simulated setting and the understanding of 
the most effective way of identifying "mastery" objectives and standards. 
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Eclectic ; This measurement model was found to be used by only a limited number 

of states and it is not an approach that is being widely advocated* For these 

reasons, the review will be succinct. 

• The major strength of this model is its reliance on instruments 
already being administered for other purposes in the state. For 
this reason, the model may be viewed more as a w ,y of ''gathering 
and reporting data than a model for actually generating its own 
data. 

The model is seen as a relatively inexpensive method for initiating 
statewide* assessment when funds do not permit the purchase or 
development of new measurement modes. For this reason, the model 
also maximizes the use of data generated primarily for other purposes. 



Several weaknesses are obvious. 

• The content and coverage of this type of measurement are totally depen- 
dent on the availability of data from other activities in the state. It 
is difficult, therefore, to design any comprehensive assessment effort 
or to decide on measuring high priority skills, knowledges or attitudes 
of intcdrest to the state but not included in ongoing testing efforts. 
One state using the eclectic model has attempted to deal with this 
problem by administering one standardized, norm-referenced test in a 
single subject matter each year as a way to supplement data available 
from other sources. 

• The variety of testing devices used, the diversity of populations included 
and the variation in subjects makes it difficult to develop comprehensive 
statewide assessment reports. One state using this model said they 
called their annual report a "fruit salad,'' because of the necessity for 
blending data of such variation. They also reported that for this reason, 
they doubted whether the assessment data had much impact on either state 
or local decision-makers. 

Summary 



In conclusion, each of the four types of measurement have been found to have 
both strengths and weaknesses. More extensive evaluation on the effectiveness 
of the various approaches will be dependent on greater clarity of states about 
the relationship between their statewide assessment program and desired decibion- 
making . 
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CHAPTER IV: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



This paper has been written in part to provide both school practitioners and 
educational researchers with a "beginning point" for determining future actions 
related to statewide assessment programs. It has attempted to identify and 
classify the 42 operating programs along such dimensions as purpose and use, 
authority, methodology and scope. Throughout the paper, comments have been 
made about the inability to draw definite conclusions or to answer interesting 
questions because of the unavailability of research in this field. As noted 
in Chapter II, with the exception of a few R&D efforts operated primarily by 
the states themselves (or consortia of states), only spotty attention has thus far 
been paid to this exciting phenomena by the professional research community. 

An exhaustive listing of l''! of th research needed in the field would constitute 
a paper in its own right. But this chapter attempts to highlight some of the 
more significant needs. 



Immediate research is needed on the question of the most effective roles 
for statewide assessment programs in influencing state or local decision- 
making. Is it appropriate for statewide programs to be producing 
information primarily for the use of local school districts? If so, how 
does this information differ from data which would be generated by the 
districts* own testing program? What types of decisions should state 
governing boards or legislatures make as a result of state assessment? 
Should this type of information be used in allocating funds to state 
programs* or to local school districts? If so, should the state reward those 
who are doing well or provide additional monies for those are are doing 
poorly? 

• Given that roles of statewide assessment programs are defined, how does 
a state insure that assessment d a ta Is actually used in making the desired 
decisions? Is it appropriate to expect that public policymaking and/or 
budget decisions can be shifted to a data basis (as opposed to political 
factors, personal pi^eferences or other basis for decision-making). If so, 
exactly how is this to occur? What are the most effective means for 
disseminating assessment results to target audiences? What type of 
follow-up activities are most effective in getting desired results? 
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• Research is also needed on procedures and techniques which will lead 
to wider availability of criterion-referenced instruments > Increased 
options for determining the technical reliability and validity of such 
instruments are needed. Better techniques for establishing both valid 
and politically defensible standards of performance for interpreting 
results from such tests are required. How can the currently high costs 
associated with moving to this form of testing be reduced? Can options 
be increased for those states who want to develop their own criterion- 
referenced instruments, but whose legislatures are requiring comparative 
data with other states? 

• Research is also needed on a whole range of philosophical questions 
underlying the move towards criterion-referenced measurement . Should 
objectives be aimed at measuring what most students can do or what 
adults think they should be able to do? Are the skills and knowledges 
traditionally used as the focus for such objectives really the essential 
things to be measured? Should states not instead be looking for other 
types of abilities, i.e., flexibility, adaptability, tolerance for change, 
ability to define problems and so forth? 

• Studies are needed immediately which will solve some of the methodological 
problems facing state assessment programs . What are effective measurement 
modes which can serve as alternatives to the traditional reliance on paper 
and pencil tests? How can states measure competencies which they want to 
be demonstrated in a "real" (or near real) setting? What are the most 
effective means for measuring attitudes, beliefs, values? What types of 
experimental designs might be appropriately applied to state assessment 
programs? VJhat student, school and community variables appear to correlate 
most significantly with student achievement and how can these be measured 
most effectively? 

• Finally, research of an evaluative nature on the whole phenomena of statewide 
assessment should be undertaken . The U.S. Office of Education estimates that 
at least $5 million annually is now being spent by State Departments of 
Ed'tcation to produce assessment data of the type required by Title III, ESEA 
(27). Is this expenditure really producing any tangible benefits? Are better 
decisions really being made? Given Leon Lessinger's "three basic rights of 
education" cited at the beginning of this paper, has the phenomena of statewide 
assessment really proven an answer to the question of how to secure educational 
accountability? Are there more effective options which are being overlooked 

in the rapid movement of all states to the assessment "bandwagon?" Would 
states be better off spending their current assessment budget on helping all 
local school districts develop their own data-based management systems? 

Lastly, it is the recommendation of the author that some federal agency be given the 

responsibility (and funds) to conduct or contract for an annual survey of the status 

of statewide assessment programs and to disseminatv3 these results widely. Not only 
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would such a survey continue to stimulato additional research needs, but it would 
insure that states had an opportunity to keep abreast of new developments and possibly 
avoid the same costly mistakes. The work of the ET3 Center for Statewide Educational 
Assessment, the State Education Accountability Repository and the Coope^Lative Accounta- 
bility Project have all provided a valuable beginning in recent years. However, the 
project-based funding of all three centers is now reaching a close ana unless such 
activities become part of the oncoing responsibility of a national agency or organization, 
this critical source of information will end. 
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